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Foreign Trade of Afghanistan 


A recent tabulation of Afghanistan’s foreign trade 
Statistics for the solar year 1335, i.e., the period from 
March 22, 1956 to March 21, 1957, shows that total 
exports during that period amounted to Afg 1,500 mil- 
lion and imports to Afg 1,624 million, resulting in a 
trade deficit of Afg 124 million. This contrasted with 
a surplus of Afg 97 million in 1334, when exports were 
Afg 1,352 million and imports were Afg 1,255 million. 
(There has been no official declaration of a par value 
for the afghani. There are several official exchange 
rates ranging from Afg 20.00 to Afg 48.80 per U.S. 
dollar, and a free market rate which was almost stable, 
at about Afg 52 per dollar, in the second half of 1957.) 
The 29 per cent increase in imports in 1335 was due 
mainly to an expansion of imports of capital goods 
needed for the implementation of the Five Year Devel- 
opment Plan, which was launched in September 1956. 

Imports of cars and trucks increased in value from 
Afg 36.8 million in 1334 to Afg 80.5 million in 1335; 
gasoline from Afg 17.6 million to Afg 34.1 million; 
and building materials from Afg 18 million to Afg 44 
million. Some imports of consumer goods also 
increased, as incomes were higher, largely because of 
local development expenditures, and the standard of 
living improved. Chief among the consumer goods im- 
ports were sugar (Afg 53.8 million in 1334; Afg 168.4 
million in 1335), glass and china (Afg 8.9 million in 
1334; Afg. 17.8 million in 1335), and cigarettes and 
tobacco (Afg 6.9 million in 1334; Afg 9.2 million in 
1335). The increases in the recorded figures may be, 
in part, a result of more efficient statistical collection, 
though actually there has been little significant change 
in statistical processing except in the tabulation tech- 
niques. 

Most of Afghanistan’s imports in 1335 were from the 
U.S.S.R., India, Pakistan, and Japan. The use of dif- 
ferent exchange rates for import valuation makes diffi- 
cult any precise estimate of the composition of Afghan 
imports. However, from values expressed in afghanis, 


IBRD Loan to Japanese Steel Corporation 

The World Bank on January 29 made a loan equiv- 
alent to $8 million to assist the Kawasaki Steel Corpo- 
ration of Japan to increase pig iron production. The 
First National City Bank of New York, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, and Grace National Bank of New York 
are participating in the loan, without the World Bank’s 


it has been estimated that these four countries were 
responsible for 36, 32, 14, and 6 per cent, respectively, 
of total imports. Similar percentage estimates for the 
same ‘our countries in 1334 are 29, 26, 17, and 18, 
respectively. The main imports from the U.S.S.R. were 
cotton piece goods and sugar; from India, tea and 
rayon; from Pakistan, tea and haberdashery; from 
Japan, rayon, tea, china, and glassware. 

The main exports of Afghanistan in 1335 were, in 
order of importance, karakul, dried fruit, raw cotton, 
fresh fruit, and wool. These five items constituted almost 
90 per cent of total exports, compared with 83 per cent 
in 1334. In recent years, there has been a gradual 
increase in the relative importance of karakul in total 
exports, and a decline in that of dried fruit. Karakul 
exports rose from about 22 per cent of the value of 
total exports in 1334 to 25 per cent in 1335, while dried 
fruit exports declined from 31 per cent to 22 per cent. 

The chief markets for Afghanistan’s exports in 1335 
were India (30 per cent of the total, against 40 per cent 
in 1334), the U.S.S.R. (28 per cent in 1335; 14 per 
cent in 1334), the United States (20 per cent in 1335; 
27 per cent in 1334), the United Kingdom (9 per cent 
in 1335; 5 per cent in 1334), and Pakistan (5 per cent 
in 1335; 4 per cent in 1334). India and Pakistan were 
particularly good outlets for dried and fresh fruit, and 
the U.S.S.R. purchased most of Afghanistan’s wool and 
cotton. Of the U.K. share of exports, 75 per cent was 
carpets and 24 per cent was karakul. Almost 90 per 
cent of U.S. purchases was karakul. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the gap between 
exports and imports during the current year and at the 
same time to maintain both at high levels. An increase 
in exports is expected because of increased production 
and generally better prices. At the same time, more 
care is being taken to encourage essential imports. 


Source: Ministry of Planning, Research Department, 
Kabul, Afghanistan, December 30, 1957. 


guarantee, to the extent of $734,000. This amount 
represents the first three maturities of the loan which 
fall due between May 15, 1960 and May 15, 1961; the 
maturities are being divided equally among the three 
participating banks. 

The loan was made to the Japan Development Bank, 
a government agency that supplies long-term credit for 
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industrial development in Japan, and the one through 
which several private companies have borrowed from 
the World Bank on previous occasions. The Develop- 
ment Bank will relend the proceeds of the loan to the 
privately owned Kawasaki Corporation. 

The Bank's loan is for 14 years and bears interest of 
5% per cent, including the 1 per cent commission which 
is allocated to the Bank’s Special Reserve. Amortiza- 
tion payments will begin May 15, 1960 and end Novem- 
ber 15, 1971. The loan is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

The World Bank has now made nine loans to Japan, 
equivalent to about $90 million; $36 million has been 
for the steel industry, $5 million for other industrial 
projects, $38 million for electric power development, 
and $11 million for agriculture. 

Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Press Release, Washington, D.C., 
January 29, 1958. 


Europe 


Adequacy of Sterling Area Reserves 


In a statement circulated with the report and accounts 
of Lloyds Bank for the year 1957, Sir Oliver Franks, 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank, stated that one condition 
for the smooth functioning of the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem is an adequate level of monetary reserves. It is the 
essence of the Bretton Woods principles that changes in 
exchange parities should be few and far between and 
should take place only when the price level in a par- 
ticular country gets out of line with the world price 
level. If that is to be achieved, ample exchange reserves 
are indispensable for enabling countries to ride out 
disturbances to their balances of payments brought 
about by transitory causes, and for ensuring that 
changes of parity are not precipitated by lesser disorders 
that ought to be corrected by internal measures. 

Between 1937 and 1956, world gold reserves rose by 
about one half ($12.4 billion), and about three quar- 
ters of the increase accrued to the monetary gold stock 
of the United States. There was also an enormous 
increase, from $2 billion to over $23 billion, in exchange 
reserves other than gold. In this movement the chief 
elements were an accumulation of some $15 billion of 
short-term U.S. dollar assets by the rest of the world, 
the mutual extensions of credit by the members of the 
Bretton Woods system in the form of IMF quotas, and 
the growth of sterling balances. Existing reserves 
(which have little more than doubled since 1937) have 
so far sufficed to finance an almost continuous expan- 
sion of world trade (which has nearly quadrupled since 
1937) on a rising price level. The question now is 
whether reserves are spread so thinly over the system 
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as a whole that a shortage might aggravate other defla- 
tionary tendencies, if these were to accumulate, and a 
minor recession be magnified into something more. 

Sir Oliver Franks stated that at present the problem 
centers upon the distribution of reserves rather than 
upon their absolute magnitude. Nearly half the total 
is now held by the United States and Germany. While 
sterling finances perhaps 40 per cent of world trade, 
U.K. reserves are about half those of Germany and less 
than 4 per cent of the world total. Measures to ensure 
the stability of the sterling area and measures to ensure 
the smooth working of the Bretton Woods system must 
alike be directed to the removal of this anomaly. The 
plain duty of the United Kingdom and other sterling 
countries is to arrange their affairs so that a reasonable 
rate of rebuilding reserves takes clear precedence over 
other objects of policy. This is a task in which nothing 
will succeed like success: once reserves have been 
raised comfortably above the danger level, confidence 
in sterling will revive and funds will flow in again from 
the outside world. 


Once a substantial increase in the reserves of the 
sterling area has been brought about by its own efforts, 
the question may arise of their being further fortified 
by some kind of stabilization operation. The rebuilding 
of sterling reserves stands in direct competition with the 
rapid development of the sterling area countries. A 
stabilization loan for sterling could therefore provide an 
indirect but fruitful means of achieving the ultimate 
aims that Vice President Nixon had in mind in his 
recent plea for a spectacular increase in the outflow of 
American capital, especially to the developing nations 
of the world. 

It might, however, be more suitable that an opera- 
tion of this kind should take an international form. In 
that case, the International Monetary Fund would be 
the obvious instrument. At present, its credit-creating 
powers are rigidly limited by the size of quotas, and an 
all-round increase of quotas would not be a suitable 
remedy for the difficulties against which protection is 
being sought. There might be general advantage for 
the world, however, if the Fund could move in the 
direction of becoming a supercentral bank, with greater 
discretion for its controllers in their operations than is 
accorded under its present articles. Countries should be 
prepared to deposit exchange reserves with the Fund 
and treat its certificates of indebtedness as exchange 
reserves, in the same way that some European countries 
already treat their stakes in the European Payments 
Union as part of their reserves. By these means world 
exchange reserves could be expanded on the basis of 
the existing gold supply, while channeling the additional 
credit in those directions where it would do most good. 
This would be a logical extension of the process of 
creating “man-made” exchange reserves that has done 
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so much to preserve an expansionary climate for world 
trade since the war. 


Source: The Economist, London, England, January 25, 
1958. 


Lowering of Netherlands Discount Rate 


Effective January 24, the Netherlands Bank lowered 
the discount rate for eligible treasury and commercial 
paper from 5 per cent to 4.5 per cent per annum. Also, 
the rate on promissory notes was lowered from 5.5 per 
cent to 5 per cent; for advances on current account and 
loans to firms and private persons from 6.5 per cent 
to 6 per cent; and on other advances from 5.5 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

The communiqué of the Netherlands Bank states that 
there is no longer reason to maintain the relatively high 
discount rate which had been established in August 1957 
because of the uncertainty then prevailing in the foreign 
exchange market. 

Source: Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, 
Netherlands, January 24, 1958. 


Swedish Budget 


Estimates of Sweden’s current budget for the fiscal 
year 1958-59 indicate a surplus of SKr 48 million; but 
since expenditures under the capital budget continue to 
increase, a deficit of SKr 1,600 million (US$312 mil- 
lion) is estimated for the total budget. A comparison 
with the approved budget for the fiscal year 1957-58 
shows that an increase of SKr 83 million, to SKr 12,266 
million, is estimated for current revenues, while expen- 
ditures are expected to rise by SKr 859 million, to 
SKr 12,018 million, plus a further SKr 200 million to 
be reserved for the Budget Equalization Fund. The 
capital budget shows a net increase of SKr 80 million, 
to SKr 2,374 million, for investment appropriations. 

In his comments on the budget, the Finance Min- 
ister, Mr. Strang, emphasized its preliminary character 
and said that the final deficit is likely to be larger. 
Automatic increases in spending have been inevitable 
because of reforms already approved by the Riksdag, 
particularly the higher children’s allowances and in- 
creased grants-in-aid to municipalities; in addition, all 
political parties have agreed on higher old-age pensions. 

Economic developments in Sweden in 1958 are likely 
to be rather different from those of the past year, 
according to the special report of the National Budget 
Delegation, submitted in conjunction with the new state 
budget. The rapid increase in foreign trade is expected 
to slow down, although the balance on current account 
may be maintained. The reduced stimulus from export 
demand may be compensated by increased demand at 
home. 

Total production is expected to increase by 2 per 
cent, or about as much as in 1957, in spite of a reduc- 


Rotterdam, 


tion of the workweek from 48 to 47 hours. Industrial 


output is likely to rise at the same pace as over-all 
production. 


Exports this year may be practically unchanged from 
1957, although prospects vary considerably from indus- 
try to industry. A decline is foreseen for timber and 
iron and steel, while shipments of engineering products 
are expected to increase somewhat. Pulp exports are 
estimated at about the 1957 level. In spite of continued 
economic expansion at home, imports are expected to 
remain unchanged. This would presuppose that the 
building up of stocks, which in 1957 were higher than 
the postwar average for the third consecutive year, will 
be reduced, and that part of the 1957 imports were of 
a temporary nature. 


Investments rose by 3 per cent in 1957, exceeding 
the increase in consumption, which amounted to 1 per 
cent, and this trend is likely to persist in 1958. Public 
investment, especially municipal investment, rose sharp- 
ly last year; this year, private investment is likely to rise 
by 5 per cent, including an increase of 6 per cent for 
industrial investment. 


An increase of 2 per cent in private consumption is 
estimated for 1958. Though the increase in income 
from wages will be considerably less than in previous 
years, largely because of the shortening of the work- 
week, tax payments will rise less sharply; and, as noted 
above, children’s allowances and old-age pensions are 
to be increased. Also, average price imcreases are 
expected to be less than in 1957. 


Commenting on the National Budget calculations, the 
Finance Minister said that they lead to the conclusion 
that Sweden’s economic policy must guard against both 
the hazards of international business trends and the risk 
of a too heavy increase in domestic demand. While the 
economic pulse is now beating more calmly, and Sweden 
can look back on a year of relatively favorable develop- 
ments and of increased economic equilibrium, it has not 
been possible, he said, to realize the goal set for one 
fundamental point—to keep prices from rising and to 
prevent a further deterioration of the value of money. 
Consumer prices rose by 4 per cent in 1957, although 
close to half of this increase was due to highér indirect 
taxes and to higher government rates for public services. 
The rise in prices was thus not a sign of inflationary 
fever, but a direct repercussion of the measures to 
strengthen the budget and the financial policy in an 
effort to reduce the inflationary pressure. 

Source: Swedish-International Press Bureau, Bulletin, 
Stockholm, Sweden, January 11, 1958. 


Economic Policy Views of President of Deutsche Bundesbank 


In a statement made on assuming office as President 
of the Direktorium of the Deutsche Bundesbank, 
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Mr. Karl Blessing said that it would be wrong to believe 
that the change in the presidency indicated a change to 
a softer central bank policy. The Bundesbank will ad- 
here strictly to the policy hitherto pursued, aimed at 
making the deutsche mark a hard currency. Moreover, 
the German Central Bank Council would reject any 
policy of soft money. Mr. Blessing also repudiated the 
idea that the Bundesbank should finance armament 
costs incurred in foreign exchange by way of a long- 
term loan, i.e., by converting short-term foreign ex- 
change holdings into long-term loans. As the bank of 
issue of the Federal Republic, the Bundesbank will 
assist . 1¢ Federal Minister of Finance in placing treas- 
ury certificates and loans. But there is an immovable 
limit set to the credit that may be granted by the Bank 
to the Federal Government, and this limit is the point 
where the danger area for the currency begins. 

Mr. Blessing said that, according to all indications, 
West German exports will hardly rise further, but may 
stagnate or decline, whereas German imports will remain 
high and may even increase. The balance of payments 
surpluses are tending to become smaller rather than 
larger. The Bundesbank is not unhappy about this 
development, which relieves it of many worries that 
have been connected with the conversion into deutsche 
mark of the substantial inflow of foreign exchange, and 
which also provides somewhat more scope for a greater 
deployment of the domestic market. 

Recent developments have proved that it would have 
been a mistake to revalue the deutsche mark. Fortu- 
nately, the talk of revaluation, which had caused so 
much damage, is dead. The Federal Government and 
the Bundesbank have made it clear that the present 
parity will not be changed. Since there has not been, 
and there is not now, any “cold war” between sterling 
and the deutsche mark, there cannot be any question 
of a “truce” between the two currencies; the currency 
interests of Britain and Germany are, in the main, 
parallel. The stability of sterling is important not only 
for the United Kingdom, but also for Germany, for 
Europe, and, indeed, for the whole world, since at least 
half of all monetary transactions in the world are in 
sterling. 

Germany’s gold and foreign exchange reserves are 
certainly high, but they are not unique, when compared 
with those of the United States, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal. Moreover, unlike the reserves of these countries, 
the German reserves consist to a substantial extent 
(DM 6.5 billion out of DM 23 billion) of EPU bal- 
ances, notes of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and special accounts with foreign 
banks of issue for later payments—all of which are not 
readily realizable and freely utilizable. When these 
claims are left out of account, the remaining reserves 
of DM 16.7 billion correspond to imports over a period 
of about 6% months, compared with 20 months for 


the United States and nearly 12 months for Switzerland 
and Portugal. 

Mr. Blessing stated that there is no uniform infla- 
tionary trend in the world, but a varied situation which 
does not forbid Germany from taking all steps deemed 
reasonable, healthy, and fair in order to preserve the 
value of the deutsche mark and, should the occasion 
arise, to assist others in their stabilization efforts. It 
should not be concluded that, because of its high bal- 
ance of payments surpluses, Germany is a potential cap- 
ital exporting country. The influx of foreign exchange 
in the last few years was not financed by savings but by 
central bank money. These foreign exchange earnings, 
therefore, were not the result of a capital market that 
had grown beyond the requirements of the domestic 
economy; on the contrary, they were even a factor of 
competition with the needs for domestic investment, - 
which could have been met to a greater extent if there 
had not been such large inflows of foreign exchange. 
The high German interest rates have provided clear 
evidence of this point. Only when the German capital 
market is able to produce genuine surpluses not needed 
at home, and when the interest level has fallen to a 
point comparable with that in other capital exporting 
countries, can Germany be regarded as a structural 
capital exporting country. The promising trend of sav- 
ings, which has been noticeable in the recent past, 
should be developed further. While the bank of issue, 
by its policy, can strengthen confidence in the stability 
of the value of money as the indispensable condition 
for a loosening up of the capital market, it cannot, itself, 
make capital available. 

Expressing concern about the continuing slight up- 
ward movement of prices, Mr. Blessing stated that 
much will depend on changes in wages and salaries. 
Recently, the increases in wages in a number of sectors 
have considerably exceeded the simultaneous increase 
in productivity—a development that always harbors the 
danger of a rise in prices. ‘The bank of issues-of course, ~ 
is able to counteract such a trend by a radical tightening 
of its credit policy, and it would actually have to take 
such action if the wage-price spiral should threaten to 
become a serious menace for the currency. But in this 
event the pressure would have to be so strong that it 
would lead to a substantial decline in employment, 
which would take the wind out of the sails of demands 
for higher wages. The Bundesbank hopes that it will 
not have to resort to such a drastic measure, because 
stability would then be bought at the cost of a setback 
in production, which would do more damage to the 
entire national economy, and not the least to wage and 
salary earners, than the timely renunciation of unrea- 
sonable wage claims that would inevitably lead to price 
increases. In conclusion, Mr. Blessing pointed out that 
to safeguard the currency is the common task of both 
the Government and the central bank. He promised 
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that the Bundesbank would cooperate closely with the 

other banks and the Government. 

Source: Deutsche Bundesbank, Ausziige aus Pressear- 
tikeln, Frankfurt am Main, Germany, Janu- 
ary 13, 1958. 


Austria's Gross Nafional Product 


Austria’s gross national product amounted to 110.6 
billion schillings in 1956, 10.1 per cent (in real terms, 
5.4 per cent) more than in 1955, according to a joint 
report of the Austrian Central Statistical Office and the 
Austrian Institute of Economic Research. If adjust- 
ment is made for the output of the oil industry and other 
enterprises formerly controlled by the U.S.S.R.—i.e., 
output that was included in the calculation for the whole 
year, 1956, but only from mid-August in 1955—the 
increase was only 3.9 per cent in real terms. 

Exports of goods and services amounted to 28.3 bil- 
lion schillings, and imports to 28.0 billion schillings; 
total available resources in 1956 (110.3 billion schil- 
lings) were, therefore, slightly lower than the gross 
national product. In 1955, however, there had been an 
import surplus of 3.8 billion schillings on goods and 
services account, so that total available resources 
(104.2 billion schillings) had been considerably greater 
than the gross national product (100.4 billion schil- 
lings). In 1956, the share of exports of goods and serv- 
ices in the gross national product was 25.6 per cent, 
compared with 22.0 per cent in 1955; and the share 
of imports rose from 24.8 per cent to 25.4 per cent. 

Private consumption absorbed 63.8 per cent, public 
consumption 13.1 per cent, and gross investment 22.2 
per cent of total available resources; the corresponding 
percentages for 1955 were 63.0, 12.3, and 23.0. Private 
consumption was higher than in 1955—by 7.3 per cent 
in nominal terms and by 5.3 per cent in real terms; 
gross investment, on the other hand, which in nominal 
terms increased. by;2.1- percent, decreased by 2:7 per 
cent in real terms. 

The share of wages and salaries (53.9 billion schil- 
lings) in the national mcome (89.6 billion schillings ) 
amounted to about 60 per cent in 1956, compared with 
58 per cent in 1955. The share of property income and 
undistributed profits of business corporations was 
about 2 per cent lower than in 1955. 

Personal income, including transfer income, increased 
in 1956 by 10.7 per cent, to 97.9 billion schillings, of 
which 18.4 billion schillings had to be paid out in direct 
taxes and social security contributions. Thus, disposable 
personal income was 79.5 billion schillings (9.7 per cent 
more than in 1955); 70.4 billion schillings was used 
for private consumption and 9.1 billion schillings (11.5 
per cent of the total) was saved. 

In 1957, industrial production continued to rise; the 
Austrian Institute of Economic Research reports that 


the index of industrial production showed an increase 
of 4.3 per cent during the first quarter, 6.4 per cent 
during the second quarter, and 5.5 per cent during the 
third quarter of 1957 over the corresponding periods 
in 1956. The Institute estimates that gross national 
product for the year increased by 5.7 per cent in real 
terms, i.e., at a rate somewhat higher than in 1956. 
Both consumption and investment in the first three 
quarters of 1957 were, in real terms, 5-6 per cent 
higher than in the same period of the preceding year. 
Sources: Osterreichisches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung, Monatsberichte, November and De- 
cember 1957, and Wiener Zeitung, Decem- 
ber 7, 1957, Vienna, Austria; Austrian Infor- 
mation Service, Austrian Information, New 
York, N.Y., December 21, 1957. 


Hungary's Foreign Trade 

Hungarian press reports indicate that Hungary had 
a trade deficit of 2.17 billion forints (about $185 million 
at the official exchange rate of 11.74 forints per U.S. 
dollar) during the period January-September 1957, in 
contrast to a trade surplus of 600 million forints during 
the same period of 1956. The trade deficit for the whole 
year 1957 is expected to be about 2.6 billion forints. 

Hungary’s main trading partner is the Soviet Union, 
which in September 1957 supplied 31 per cent of 
Hungary’s imports and absorbed 23 per cent of its 
exports. Other important trading partners are Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany (ranking second and third), 
the Federal Republic of Germany, China, and Poland. 
The trade deficit this year was covered by credits from 
Soviet bloc countries, which made possible prompt 
payment for imports from the West. 
Sources: Die Presse, Vienna, Austria, December 14, 

1957; Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzer- 
land, December 17, 1957. 


Middle East 
Egyptian Cotton Crop and Exports for 1957-58 


The second official estimate of Egypt’s cotton crop 
in the crop year 1957-58 is 8,543,000 kantars (not 
including scarto), an increase of 393,000 kantars over 
the first estimate and an increase of 1,313,000 kantars 
over the 1956-57 crop (1 kantar—99.05 pounds). The 
total supply for the present season is estimated at 9.5 
million kantars, including a carry-over of about 1 mil- 
lion kantars from the 1956-57 crop. So far, the rate of 
sales in the present season has been satisfactory; 
2,611,000 kantars were sold between September 1 and 
January 8, of which 1,906,000 kantars were for export. 
This compares with total sales of 1,878,000 kantars, 
including exports of 1,131,000 kantars, during the same 
period last year. The principal countries to which cot- 
ton has been exported this season are, in order, the 
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Soviet Union, the United States, Poland, Switzerland, 

Austria, France, and Czechoslovakia. 

Sources: Middle East Economic Digest, London, Eng- 
land, November 8, 1957; Al Ahram, Cairo, 
Egypt, January 13, 1958. 


Oil Production in Saudi Arabia 

Crude oil production in Saudi Arabia during Decem- 
ber 1957 totaled 32.7 million barrels, compared with 
21.4 million barrels in December 1956, when the Suez 
Canal was closed. For the year 1957, production was 
362.1 million barrels, compared with 360.9 million 
barrels in 1956. Crude oil processed at the refinery at 
Ras Tanura in 1957 amounted to 70.3 million barrels, 
against 72.7 million barrels in 1956. 
Source: Arabian American Oil Company, Press Re- 

lease, New York, N.Y., January 15, 1958. 


Far East 
Indian-Yugoslav Trade Agreement 


An agreement has been concluded between the 
State Trading Corporation of India and Intertrade of 
Yugoslavia, with a view to promoting trade between 
the two countries. The agreement provides that pay- 
ments for imports of Yugoslav goods into India will 
be made in Indian rupees. These rupee proceeds will 
be credited to a special account of Intertrade with the 
State Bank of India, in New Delhi, and will be utilized 
by Intertrade to finance the purchase of specified In- 
dian products. 

Source: Reserve Bank of India, Indian News Digest, 
Bombay, India, January 1, 1958. 


Estate Fragmentation Control in Ceylon 

The Ceylon Government has enacted a Fragmenta- 
tion Act to prevent the sale of large, economic units of 
tea and rubber estates and their subsequent subdivision 
into small, uneconomic units. Subdivision and conse- 
quent fragmentation by sale, gift, or partition among 
co-owners, or the mortgage of part of an estate, is pro- 
hibited. The Act is applied to estates which are at 
present over 100 acres in size. A Tea and Rubber 
(Control of Fragmentation) Board is to be established 
for the purpose. 
Source: Ceylon News, Colombo, Ceylon, December 19, 

1957. 


Agricultural and Industrial Output in Taiwan 

Agricultural output in Taiwan during the first half of 
1957 exceeded the goals that had been established for 
the period. Despite a reduction in acreage and poor 
planting weather, rice production rose to 927,824 
metric tons, almost 1 per cent more than the goal. Wheat 
output of 36,076 metric tons exceeded the goal by 45 
per cent, owing to increased acreage and higher yields. 
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Sweet potato output rose to 2,276,400 metric tons; 
peanuts to 58,474 metric tons; and soybeans to 19,833 
metric tons. 

Industrial production, excluding sugar output, in the 
first half of 1957 reached only 43.5 per cent of the 
goal set for the entire year; compared with the first half 
of 1956, however, output rose by 8.4 per cent. Elec- 
tric power production increased from 1 billion kilowatt- 
hours in the first six months of 1956 to 2.2 billion in 
the first half of 1957; coal output rose from 1.2 mil- 
lion metric tons to 1.3 million; sugar from 579,175 
metric tons to 636,204; wheat flour from 66,676 metric 
tons to 81,538; and cement from 282,355 metric tons 
to 322,773. Salt production declined from 240,059 
metric tons to 161,186. 

Taiwan’s paper manufacturers will have a surplus, 
estimated at 4,000-5,000 metric tons, available for 
export in 1958. According to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission of the Economic Stabilization Board, 
Hong Kong, which now imports almost all its paper 
requirements from Europe, would be an ideal market. 
Prices of Taiwan-made paper would be below those of 
the European product because of lower freight costs 
between Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

Production of paper, pulp, paperboard, and bagasse 
board in Taiwan has been increasing steadily. The 
output of 43,221 metric tons in 1956 was more than 
twice that of 1951. In the first half of 1957, output 
totaled 22,988 metric tons. 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 18, 1957; Chinese News Service, Press 
Release, New York, N. Y., November 19, 
1957. 


Canada 

Canada’s National Product 

Canada’s gross national product (GNP) rose during 
the third quarter of 1957 to an annual rate of $31 bil- 
lion. The increase from the second quarter was some- 
what less than 1 per cent, after practically no change 
in the previous quarter and a decline of 4% per cent in 
the first quarter of 1957. For the first three quarters of 
1957, GNP was 44 per cent greater than in the same 
period of 1956. Price rises were almost completely 
responsible for this increase. Physical output was 
nearly the same as in 1956. One factor contributing to 
the over-all increase in the third quarter was consumer 
spending, which was 1.9 per cent higher than in the 
previous quarter. Housing construction, which had been 
declining continuously since the second quarter of 
1956, increased again, although at a slow rate. On the 
other hand, business construction leveled off, and there 
was a considerable decline in new business investment 
in machinery and equipment, 6 per cent from the 
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second quarter and 11 per cent from the first quarter 
of 1957. Declining farm inventories almost offset the 
increase in business inventories, which was much less 
than that earlier in 1957. Both farm income and busi- 
ness income declined further, but labor income was 
2 per cent greater than in April-June, partly as a result 
of higher consumer expenditures for services. 

For the year 1957, GNP is provisionally estimated 
at 3-4 per cent above last year’s figure of $29.9 billion. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, National Ac- 

counts, Income and Expenditure, Third Quar- 
ter 1957, Ottawa, Canada. 


Latin America 


Export-Import Bank Loan fe Mexico 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has granted 
a credit of US$28.6 million to finance the purchase of 
U.S. equipment by the National Railways of Mexico. 
About one half of the credit is for the purchase of 
rolling stock and the remainder for track material and 
equipment. The credit will be repayable in 20 semi- 
annual installments commencing December 1, 1959 
and will be unconditionally guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government. The new credit raises to $141.8 million 
the total of credits extended by the Bank to the National 
Railways since World War II. Of the previous loans, 
$54.9 million has been repaid as due. The postwar 
rehabilitation of the railway system has enabled it to 
transport 22 per cent more freight than in 1951 and has 
been a strong underlying factor in Mexico’s recent 
economic progress. 

The Export-Import Bank will also administer for the 
United States a loan agreement whereby the equivalent 
of $13.6 million in Mexican pesos will be made avail- 
able to Mexico for economic development. The pesos 
represent part of the counterpart funds resulting from 
the sale of $26.6 million worth of corn by the United 
States to Mexico on October 23, 1957, under the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act (Public Law 
480). The loan agreement is for 20 years, carries in- 
terest at 4 per cent per annum, and is repayable in 
dollars. 

Sources: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Press Release, January 20, 1958, and De- 
partment of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 13, 1958, Washington, D.C. 


Sugar Production in Cuba in 1958 


The Prime Minister of Cuba has stated that the sugar 
crop in 1957-58 will be officially limited to 5.5 million 
Spanish long tons. Sugar producers had mentioned the 
possibility of production of between 6.2 million and 
6.5 million tons, but the Government decided on not 
more than 5.5 million tons, in an attempt to avoid the 


creation of a large surplus which could adversely affect 

world sugar prices. 

Source: Diario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba, Decem- 
ber 20, 1957. 


Peruvian Exchange Market 


After an announcement on January 23 bv the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank of Peru that it was no longer effect- 
ing sales of foreign exchange certificates, exchange 
transactions on the Peruvian foreign exchange market 
were virtually suspended. The Bank stated that the 
certificate system would be continued. It is, however, 
the Bank’s intention that the exchange rate should find 
a new and more realistic level. The stabilization credits 
which are available to Peru will be used to meet sea- 
sonal deficiencies and to counteract speculative move- 
ments at such times as market trends are not due to 
natural causes. 

The first exchange transactions after the announce- 
ment of the suspension of certificate sales took place 
at rates between S/. 19.40 and S/. 19.60 per US. 
dollar. The rate quoted in New York on January 29 was 
S/. 19.60. 


Sources: Banco Continental, News Letter, Lima, Peru, 
January 23, 1958; The Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N.Y., January 30, 1958. 


Employment, Wage, and Family Allowance Legislation in Bolivia 


In connection with the 1958 stabilization program, 
the President of Bolivia promulgated three decrees on 
January 9, 1958, after approval by the Stabilization 
Council. These decrees dealt with separation of em- 
ployees and workers in the private and public sectors, 
the freezing of wages, and family allowances. 

Under the decree covering the separation of em- 
ployees and workers in the private and public sectors, 
employees and workers who voluntarily leave private 
industries that have labor surpluses are entitled to re- 
ceive three months’ salary plus an additional month’s 
salary for each year of service rendered. The Ministries 
of Labor and Social Security and the Ministry of Econ- 
omy are to determine the maximum number of em- 
ployees and workers who may be released; thereafter 
employers are under no obligation to contract for new 
personnel. The privileges of voluntary separation end 
on March 31, 1958. In the public and official agencies, 
the separation of workers is to be regulated by whatever 
internal measures each agency may take in the interests 
of better management and the national interest. 

The wage decree provides that the freezing of wages 
shall continue for another year, as provided by Article 
32 of Supreme Decree 4538, dated December 15, 1956. 

The decree on family allowances provides for an 
increase beginning January 1, 1958 on a scale that de- 
creases as basic monthly wages and salaries increase. 
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On the average, it appears that the sliding scale for 
family allowances will not exceed 100 per cent of pre- 
vious family allowances. The cost of the new family 
allowances is to be financed by the Government and 
will not affect employers’ present contributions. The 
Government is to advance to the National Social Se- 
curity Fund monthly payments amounting to one 
twelfth of the estimated yearly deficit. 


Source: La Nacién, La Paz, Bolivia, January 9, 1958. 


Other Countries 
Simplified Import Control in South Africa 


In a simplification of import control regulations in 
South Africa for 1958, three commodity groupings have 
been set up: (1) items exempt from import license; 
(2) items subject to license but for which licenses are 
issued freely on a replacement basis; and (3) commodi- 
ties subject to licensing and exchange quotas. Under the 
system of issuing import licenses on a replacement 
basis, an established importer will be given an initial 
allowance based on 1957 sales, and a new importer will 
be given a small initial “float” which he can build up 
through the year as he develops sales. 

The small number of import items that still will be 
limited by quota include jute, bananas, rice, jukeboxes, 
books and periodicals, and general merchandise. A 
registered importer of these items will be given an 
import quota that is either a percentage of his 1948 
imports of such items or, if the applicant was not an 
importer in 1948 or if he was a minor one, a percent- 
age of his annual sales turnover in a more recent year. 
In 1957, the basic percentage for the goods subject to 
quota was 60. For 1958 a first round of permits, 
amounting to 40 per cent of the base, has already been 
issued, and the second round, which will probably 
amount to 20 per cent, will be announced later in the 
year. 

Apart from eliminating all special lists, simplification 
has been achieved by the discontinuation of many com- 
plicated application forms. 

It has been stated that the level of import control in 
general will be the same as was exercised in 1957. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 

Weekly, Washington, D. C., January 13, 1958. 


Issue of New Currency in Ghana 


The Governor of the Bank of Ghana has stated that 
the new national currency of Ghana will be issued dur- 
ing the next year or two in exchange for the existing 
notes and coins of the West African Currency Board. 
The amount involved is about £40 million. The old 
currency will be returned to the Currency Board, which 
has an obligation to pay sterling for it. Thus, at first, 
all of the new currency will be automatically backed by 


sterling. But under the ordinance by which it was 
established, the Bank of Ghana can also use up to £12 
million of government securities as part of the currency 
backing. This the Governor considers to be vitally im- 
portant for the establishment of financial markets in 
Ghana and promoting investment in government se- 
curities. “As there is no securities market at present,” 
said the Governor, “we must make a substitute for such 
a market. Investors must be assured that there will 
always be a buyer of government securities if they want 
to sell them. Nobody is going to buy such securities 
in the first place unless he knows he can sell them in 
case of need. So the Bank of Ghana will have to act 
as the substitute for a market by being ready to buy 
government securities at any time, from anybody, and 
also to sell such securities from its own portfolio as 
demand arises.” 


Source: Information Section of the Ghana Office, 
Ghana Today, London, England, Novem- 
ber 13, 1957. 


Fund Transactions 


The record published in International Financial Sta- 
tistics, February 1958, shows that in November 1957 
Cuba purchased $25 million from the Fund. Also, in 
November the Fund agreed to a stand-by arrangement 
with Honduras under which the equivalent of $3.75 
million may be purchased through May 1958. 


Corrigenda 


Volume X, No. 28, January 24, 1958, page 228, 
item “Economic Developments in Denmark”: The first 
sentence of the fourth paragraph should read, “The 
value of imports declined in the summer and fall, 
reflecting. . . .” 

Volume X, No. 28, January 24, 1958, page 232, 
item “Australian Wool Sales”: The second sentence 
should read, “The quantity of wool sold in the 1957 
period was actually about 9 per cent more than in the 
earlier year. . . .” 
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published in newspapers, periodicals, official documents, 
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